





Veterans’ Pension Programs In 1958 


Washington Staff Report 


1 er only one major increase in veterans’ benefits was enacted during the first session 
of the 85th Congress, recent reports suggest that a strong drive for new or increased 
benefits, particularly in the non-service-connected pension field, will be made in the 1958 


Congressional session. 


In the fiscal 1958 Federal Budget, expenditures 
for veterans’ benefits and services were estimated at 
a little above $5 billion—or 7 percent of estimated total 


Federal expenditures. Esti- 
mated expenditures for veter- 
ans’ compensation (almost $2 
billion) and pension (over 
$1 billion) payments—a total 
of $3.1 billion — comprised 
more than three-fifths of the 
estimate for veterans’ benefits 
—and 4.3 percent of estimated 
total Federal expenditures. 


Thus it is obvious that any 
action taken in the next ses- 
sion of Congress to increase 
veterans’ pension benefits may 
well have significant effects 
upon the Federal budget pic- 
ture. 


At this point it is pertinent 
to distinguish between “com- 
pensation” and “pensions.” 
The House Committee on 


This Issue in Brief 


The second session of the 85th Congress 
will have before it many bills dealing with 
veterans’ benefits. There are about 100 
veterans’ pension bills now pending before 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

This Review presents the salient features 
of some of the major pension proposals 
and indicates their fiseal impact as caleu- 
lated in official records. By the year 2000, 
for example, pension costs will amount to 
more than $3.6 billion under present laws. 

The significance of these proposals in 
the fiscal 1959 budget picture is also men- 
tioned and the Bradley Commission’s sum- 
mation of the veterans’ benefit programs 
is reviewed briefly to help give a rounded 
picture in advance of Congressional con- 
sideration. 





Veterans’ Affairs, explains that “compensation” has 
been defined by law as “monetary benefits granted 
. .. other than retirement pay, for service-connected 


disability or death”—that is, 
amounts granted for service- 
connected injuries or dis- 
eases, or aggravation of a pre- 
service-existing disability —or 
payments to dependents of a 
veteran who died as a result 
of service. 


“Pensions,” on the other 
hand, may be described as 
payments to veterans or their 
dependents to fill needs not 
directly arising from military 
service; while disability may 
be one of the requisites for 
receiving a pension, it need 
not be service-connected. 

Since there are indications 
that much of the demand for 
increased or broadened veter- 
ans’ benefits may center upon 
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“pension” payments, and since the Federal Budget in 
Brief for fiscal 1958 notes that “compensation rolls 
are stabilizing, while the pension rulls are rising and 
are expected to increase for many years as veterans 
grow older,” this article will review largely pending 
pension proposals, their possible fiscal impact, the 
background against which they are offered, and the 
major findings and recommendations in the report of 
the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 


There are about 100 pension bills now pending 
before the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
Many Washington observers, however, believe that 
the three proposals described below (each strongly 
supported by a major veterans’ organization), are the 
most likely to receive consideration in the 1958 Con- 
gressional session: 


Disability, Need A Factor 


H.R. 2201 would grant a pension of $100 per 
month to all honorably discharged veterans of World 
War I at age 60, with no income limitation. Estimates 
on a similar proposal presented in the 84th Congress 
indicate a first-year cost of $1.9 billion, and a total 
cost of almost $11.5 billion over the first five years. 


H.R. 4221 would provide increased rates of pen- 
sion for veterans of World Wars I and II and the 
Korean conflict, along the lines of a bill passed by 
the House in the 84th Congress. This would include 
a $90-a-month pension for all honorably discharged 
veterans of those wars, at age 65, with present income 
limits increased. A similar proposal (H.R. 7886) in 
the 84th Congress would have provided a pension 
of $105 a month at age 65, but this was modified 
during House consideration and H.R. 4221 encom- 
passes these modifications. Estimated costs on the 
original measure were put at $528 million in the first 
year, increasing 18 percent in each of the next four 
years, and with the cumulative cost to the year 2000 
estimated at $77.3 billion. The cost estimates on 
the presently pending modified proposal would not 
be significantly lower. 


H.R. 2128 would also provide a monthly $100 
pension for World War I veterans only, at age 62, 
-with income limitations substantially increased. The 
cost of this measure has been estimated at $1.9 billion 
for each of the first five years; the cumulative cost 
to the year 2000, $28.3 billion. 


Not all of the major veterans’ organizations have 
supported these broad pension proposals. The Dis- 
abled American Veterans have expressed apprehen- 
sion “that such a generous pension program will 


ad 


sound the death knell of the whole compensation- 
for-the-service-connected structure and, in the end, 
the dissolution of the hospital and medical program 
of the Veterans’ Administration,” and that “it will 
mean the end of the system that has held ‘the disabled 
veteran comes first.’ ” 


The American Veterans of World War II (AM- 
VETS) have opposed these broad pension proposals 
on principle, terming them at one point “prepos- 
terous.” This group has taken the position that “need, 
unemployability and disability are the fundamental 
tests which should be met” in qualifying for such 
benefits, and has warned that the enactment of “any 
one of these costly proposals” might threaten the 
entire veteran benefit program. 


Others who have devoted much time and study to 
our system of veterans’ benefits have also insisted 
that need and disability should properly be require- 
ments for eligibility to receive pension benefits. Rep- 
resentative Olin E. Teague (D-Tex.), the chairman 
of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, has 
opposed many of these pension proposals. He states: 


“There is need for improvement of the pension 
program. We can afford to do more for those un- 
fortunate persons who are actually in need . . . par- 
ticularly if we will discontinue payments to persons 
who have no need for such payments. On the other 
hand, if we undertake a billion-dollar-a-year increase 
in our pension program, with most of the money 
going to people who have little or no need, we make 
it more difficult to obtain appropriations for the 
service-connected disabled veteran, the widow, the 
orphan, and the pensioners who are truly in need.” 


As compared with the increase in veterans’ com- 
pensation benefits, a general service pension, if passed, 
undoubtedly would have a much greater impact upon 
future Federal expenditures. Moreover, unlike read- 
justment benefits such as those furnished under the 
“GI Bills” of World War II and the Korean conflict, 
veterans’ pensions extend for many years beyond the 
close of a war, and again are potentially much more 
costly. It is interesting to note that as recently as 
1956, the survivors of nine Mexican War veterans 
remained on the Veterans’ Administration pension 
rolls. 


Thus it is clear, as the report of the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions emphasizes, that 
“the issue involving non-service-connected pensions 
is most important.” As has already been pointed out, 
pension expenditures in fiscal 1958 are expected to 
exceed $1 billion, topping all other veterans’ expendi- 
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TABLE 1—Veterans’ Administration Budget Expenditures 


Selected fiscal years, 1920-2000 
[In millions] 
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For wars prior to World War |, all compensation expenditures are included 


2 Includes VA death compensation, indemnities, and reimbursements to NSLI and USGLI trust funds. 


3 Less than $500,000. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration and President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 


tures except those for service-connected disability 
compensation payments. Table 1, taken from the 
Commission’s report, demonstrates that even under 
present laws pension expenditures will exceed ex- 
penditures for service-connected disability compensa- 
tion by 1965. And by the year 2000, pension costs 
will amount to more than $3.6 billion under present 
laws, accounting for more than 60 percent of all esti- 
mated expenditures for veterans’ programs. 


To dramatize the impact of general service pensions 
the Commission further assumed that pensions would 
be provided to all present wartime veterans at age 65 
at the increased rate of $100 per month (generally 
similar to some pending proposals). Under these 
“relatively conservative” assumptions Table | reveals 
that by 1960 pension expenditures would total $3.5 
billion, 2% times the cost of service-connected com- 
pensation payments to veterans and more than half the 
total estimated cost of all Veterans’ Administration 





expenditures, By the year 2000 pension expenditures 
would reach the staggering total of $12.8 billion. 


The significant fiscal implications of these “general 
service” pension proposals undoubtedly have given 
pause to Members of Congress when such legislation 
has been brought before them. The pension bill al- 
ready referred to (H.R. 7886), which passed the 
House in 1956, after being “watered down” substan- 
tially, never was considered in the Senate. It died a 
quiet death in the Senate Finance Committee, headed 
by Senator Harry F. Byrd (Va.). 


In addition, great and fundamental changes in our 
military, economic, and social conditions have taken 
place in recent years, affecting veterans programs 
among others. Readjustment benefits, such as educa- 
tion and training, loans and loan guaranties, and 
unemployment compensation, have represented per- 
haps the most fundamental change in our approach 
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to the post-war problems of the veteran. Unlike pen- 
sion benefits, which were not granted usually until 
many years after the end of the wars for which they 
were given, readjustment benefits were enacted while 
World War II was still in progress and again during 
the Korean conflict. Their object was to facilitate 
the economic and social adjustment of the veteran 
to civilian life. 

The success of the “GI Bills” is suggested by the 
rejative economic, educational, and home ownership 
status of veterans and nonveterans in the post-war 
years. The Bradley Commission found that in 1954 
the median income of veterans aged 25 to 34 was 
$3,978 as compared with $3,073 for nonveterans in 
the same age group—29 percent higher. Likewise, 
veterans aged 35 to 44 had a median income of 
$4,227 to the nonveterans’ $3,818—a differential of 
11 percent. The average number of years of educa- 
tion for veterans in 1952 was 12.2, as compared with 
9.0 years for nonveterans. 


Bradley Commission Proposals 


In the past, pensions also represented for many 
veterans the only alternative to public assistance. 
Today, however, a much higher degree of economic 
security is afforded the veteran and nonveteran alike 
through Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, unemploymert insurance, and 
public assistance programs to meet the needs of the 
aged, the blind, and dependent children. In 1955, 
for example, 81 percer.i of the male population aged 
20 and over was insured under OASI. Under existing 
Jaws, 90 percent of the males reaching age 65 in 
1965 and thereafter will be entitled to OASI benefits. 
In 1955, the average monthiy benefit for a retired 
male worker without dependents was $64, while a 
retired male worker with a wife aged 65 or over 
received an average monthly benefit of $102. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare esti- 
mates that these benefits will rise to $83 and $126 
respectively >y 1965. 


Recognizing such “rapid and profound changes,” 
and the need for a “constructive reappraisal” of these 
programs, President Eisenhower in March 1955 ap- 
pointed the President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions. General Omar N. Bradley, former Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs was made Chairman. The 
Commission’s report was submitted to the President 
in April 1956. 


Of special interest, both with regard to veterans’ 
programs in general, and specifically as to non-service- 
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connected general pension proposals, are certain con- 
clusions the Commission’s studies produced. Among 
major points are these: 


That veterans and their families number 75 million 
and constitute 45 percent of our total population; 


That the basic needs of all citizens, veterans and 
nonveterans alike, for economic security are being in- 
creasingly met through general Federal, state, and 
private programs; ~» , 


That veterans today are better off economically 
than nonveterans in similar age groups; 


And that the United States today has the most 
liberal and comprehensive veterans’ benefit programs 
in the world. 


With specific reference to the non-service-connected 
pension programs, the Commission proposed that: 


(1) The greatest possible reliance should be placed 
upon the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance program 
in providing income maintenance benefits to veterans 
as well as nonveterans. The veterans’ non-service- 
connected pension program should be retained as 
a “reserve line of economic defense,” until the mini- 
mum income requirements of veterans and their de- 
pendents are met through OASI. Benefit and eligibility 
provisions of the pension program should be coordi- 
nated with those of OASI, so as to avoid overlapping 
and duplication of benefits. 


(2) Pension laws should be adjusted so as to fit 
the pattern of benefits provided under OASI, and 
the two programs should be coordinated. 


(3) Veterans’ pension benefits should not exceed 
average benefits paid under OASI when it reaches 
“reasonable maturity.” Pension benefits should be 
reduced in full by the amount of family income from 
sources other than work or public assistance; and 
income from work, above $100 per year, should 
reduce benefits through some practical formula. 


(4) The tests of desirability and unemployability 
should be made more realistic. Veterans aged 65 to 
70 should be required to have at least a 30 percent 
disability, and pension applicants should be certified 
as unemployable by state employment services in 
order to qualify for pensions. 


The President has now stated his intention to place 
before Congress in January 1958 “comprehensive 
proposals for veterans’ legislation.” Some predict that 
the expected push for new veterans’ pensions may 
provide the biggest “money issue” in the next Con- 
gressional session. 








